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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 

The third quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, held in St. Louis, December 
6-1 1, 1916, was called by some of those who 
attended its sessions the greatest gathering 
to date of the Christian forces of America. 
Some four hundred and thirty delegates 
spent most of a week participating in earnest 
deliberations. These were present as repre- 
sentatives of thirty Protestant denomina- 
tions with an aggregate membership of 
eighteen millions. 

In the presidency Dean Shailer Mathews 
is followed by Dr. Frank Mason North, 
one of the secretaries of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland was re-elected 
secretary of the Council, and much credit is 
due to him for what the organization has 
come to be. Rev. Rivington D. Lord and 
Mr. Alfred R. Kimball, who were re-elected 
corresponding secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively; Dr. Roy B. Guild, executive 
secretary of the Commission on Inter- 
Church Federation; Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
assistant secretary; Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
field secretary; and others, are the type 
of men who warrant a splendid future for 
the Council. 

The actual business of the meeting was 
concerned chiefly with the reports of the 
commissions of the Federal Council, pre- 
pared beforehand with great care and placed 
in the hands of the delegates in printed form. 
These reports comprised earnest and most 
thorough discussion of the questions appro- 
priate to each commission. The commis- 
sions are really the heart of the Federal 
Council organization. They are as follows, 
given in the order in which their reports 
were made: the Commission on Home 
Missions, on State and Local Federations, 
on Inter-Church Federations, on The 



Church and Country Life, on Foreign 
Missions, on International Justice and Good- 
Will, on Oriental Relations, on Family 
Life, on Sunday Observance, on Temper- 
ance, on Christian Education, on Evangel- 
ism, on The Church and Social Service. 

One of the characteristic reports of the 
Council sketched the hopeful beginnings of 
moral diplomacy. Dr. Macfarland has 
opened the way unofficially, by wireless 
messages and personal interviews in the 
chancelleries of Europe, for the formation 
of a league of the nations to establish peace 
after the present war. In addition, Presi- 
dent Mathews and Dr. Gulick reported 
their mission of moral diplomacy to Japan. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is taking the lead in the 
effort to bring institutionalized Christianity 
to face the pressing problems of our modern 
life. One of the significant and encourag- 
ing facts is that the Council is more pro- 
gressive and advances faster and farther 
than most of its constituent bodies. Indeed, 
Secretary Guild was prompted to say, 
"Christian unity is not a prophecy, but a 
reality." 

The Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Liquor Traffic 

The editor of The Churchman (Novem- 
ber 4), in a discussion designated "A Tardy 
Resolution," speaks of the Episcopal church 
placing itself on record by resolution as 
favoring legislative action "to preserve 
the interests of temperance and to repress 
the liquor traffic." He recognizes that a 
resolution may be an impotent thing, but 
feels that this one is significant. Some 
assert that this is the first time in the his- 
tory of this church in America when it has 
taken a definite stand on the liquor question. 
So this potent religious body, already keenly 
alert in many matters of social service and 
even numbering among its forces some 
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pioneers in social reform, now allies its 
strength with the forces that recognize 
the evils of the liquor traffic as one of the 
problems with which the church has some- 
thing to do. 

After setting forth the hindrance imposed 
on all religious effort by the saloon as it 
saps the means of support and breaks down 
the morale of the family, and after manifest- 
ing his impatience with those who quibble 
over a great public evil by saying that 
you cannot "legislate people into morality," 
the writer replies vigorously, "You can, if 
you try long enough," and concludes the 
discussion as follows: "It is the business of 
Christian laymen, of the clergy, and of the 
corporate church to hit the liquor evil and 
hit it hard whenever and by any fair means 
it can. Better make a few blunders in 
paternalism than to sit idly by while the 
greatest moral movement since the aboli- 
tion of slavery is sweeping over the world." 

Social Service in the Federal Council 

of the Churches of Christ 

in America 

According to the special correspondent 
of The Churchman (December 23), social 
service constituted a marked feature of the 
proceedings of the Council's third quad- 
rennial meeting. The report of this com- 
mission urged upon all church members 
that their political responsibility should 
be taken seriously. A few ringing words 
from the report make this clear: "Decency 
and purity in politics and the selection 
of intelligent, honest, and courageous men 
and women to assume the responsibilities of 
political office are clearly matters which 
are not only necessary to the continuance 
of democracy, but essentially religious." 

The report dealt with a number of such 
vital subjects as unemployment, housing, 
recreation, commercialized vice, prison 
reform, and the status of women. Strong 
appeal is made to the church to assist the 
efforts of workers for a shorter labor day 
and a living wage; to change its former 



critical and negative attitude toward 
recreation to one that is sympathetic, posi- 
tive, and aggressive; to recognize that the 
problem of vice comes within its field of 
responsibility and opportunity and that 
it should labor for the diminution of personal 
immorality and the cultivation of personal 
purity; to organize to meet the emergency in 
every congregation and to participate in 
community-wide efforts to relieve the 
unemployed whenever there is a period of 
industrial depression, and in this connection 
to study always diligently the reasons for 
unemployment and the best methods for its 
avoidance; to exert a large educational 
influence for proper housing in both city and 
country and especially to the end that ade- 
quate legislative action be brought about to 
improve the housing conditions that are 
related so vitally to health and morals. 

With only a very few audible nays the 
Council adopted the report of the Com- 
mission on Temperance which contained a 
recommendation favoring the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 

The Church at Work— Ideal and 
Reality 

Such is the subject of the leading editorial 
in a recent issue of The Congregationalist. 
Acknowledging the commanding ideal which 
the phrase "the church at work" creates, 
and thrilled with the thought of the mighty 
achievements that would result necessarily 
from an organization with the implied 
efficiency, the writer nevertheless feels a bit 
saddened as he turns to contrast the actual 
with the ideal. As he sees it, "the popular 
conception of a church is that of a group 
of persons assembled in a meeting house, 
listening to a man in the pulpit or to four 
persons in the choir-loft, a group receiving 
instruction and stimulus, and experiencing 
certain emotions." 

However, a feeling of hope comes when 
it is recalled that along this line a notable 
change is taking place. Churches are now 
doing much more than they did a quarter 
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of a century ago. Many of them instead of 
opening their doors for a single service per- 
haps once a week have become hives of con- 
tinuous industry. Many of the adherents not 
only attend services of worship but engage in 
numerous significant activities, thereby ex- 
tending the helpfulness of the church and 
creating a homelike atmosphere in connec- 
tion with all the operations of the church. 

Many modern forms of church activity 
for men, women, boys, and girls bear testi- 
mony to the diligent effort of church leaders 
to win to a religious life, not a special class, 
but all classes of people. Once the emphasis 
was on belief; in current religious move- 
ments it is on both belief and work. With 
an intelligent appreciation of this tendency 
those who fix the tasks of the church must 
see that they are such as will exercise the 
full capacities of those within and will enlist 
also the strength of those who are without. 
"The church at work" means more than 
being busy within the walls of the church. 

Parochialism 

The Very Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott, 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, has 
written some suggestive things in the Living 
Church, Nov. n, 1916, under the title 
"Parochialism." Apparently he has had 
dealings with some of the many who are 
talking pessimistically about the failure of 
the church. At any rate, he addresses 
himself to what he considers an extraor- 
dinary thing, namely, that after two thou- 
sand years of declaration of the gospel 
some two-thirds of the world's population 
still remain outside of the pale of pro- 
fessed Christianity. He intimates that 
many good Christian men seek to explain 
this situation by discussing artificial prob- 
lems, for example, attempting to solve the 
paradox. Christ's all-compellingness, and 
man's unresponsiveness. Whereas, he, him- 
self, thinks that the cause of much ineffec- 
tiveness is the simple, homely fact of the 
"unlovableness of the manner in which the 



Christian warfare is waged by Christians 
themselves." He demonstrates his view 
in the actual outworking of the parochial 
system. The parochial system, he believes, 
is one of the greatest virtues of the Anglican 
communion. As a question of pure organi- 
zation the parochial system as the basis 
of synthetical ecclesiastical administration 
is, in theory at any rate, unsurpassed. But 
in action the system has its vices. Paro- 
chialism is calculated to obscure the vision 
of the church as a whole. It partakes of the 
attitude of mind which is frequently called 
"provincial." The provincial persons say: 
"We have the most beautiful city in the 
country, and the highest buildings in the 
world"; the parochial annual says, "We 
have the largest and most highly organized 
parish in the diocese." Straightway the 
parish forgets its responsibility to the 
larger life of the denomination, not to men- 
tion its relation to catholic life. The 
natural outcome is that parochialism sets 
the churches of the community in unholy 
competition against one another. The 
writer illustrates this competitive attitude 
of the parish by a similar expression which 
he finds in the clergyman. Clergymen, he 
thinks, are not celebrated for their magna- 
nimity; on the contrary, they seldom meet 
together for conclave without some such 
nauseating subject as this coming up for 
discussion: "How may we guard against 
the incursions of ecclesiastical wolves into 
our cherished fold?" Surely the author's 
thought is sustained when he regrets that 
parochialism carries as a by-product such 
attitudes. The writer has some striking 
things to say; for instance, "the narrow- 
minded person today has small right to 
live." Nevertheless, he has some hope 
that the "vices" which infest the Anglican 
communion may be overcome, for he says, 
"We are beginning, here and there, to throw 
off the trammels of sectionalism and de- 
nominationalism, and to feel the liberty of 
a fuller, more vibrant, and catholic life." 



